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though about to clutch the skirt of the gown. She 
stands at the base of a little hill which rises gradually 
through the middle distance, tree-trunks 
appearing at the brow, through which 
glimpses of distance are caught. The 
values are preserved finely, a suggestion 
of pink on some cloud-banks in sympathy 
with the blossoms on an apple-tree in the 
distance, is a bit of beautiful outlying sen- 
timent, and the entire picture is a marvel 
of the combination of the most intelligent 
idea with the -skill of the painter who 
knows and feels his art thoroughly and can 
express that knowledge and feeling with a 
technique that is so marvellous as to defy 
the discovery of any indication of its man- 
ner or its method. Mr. Fuller is " sui 
generis" among Boston artists. No one 
else paints as he does ; and yet, singularly 
enough, in a profession where in his own '^■. 

clique a man is regarded by his inferiors ry ; 

generally as a god, and by those of other i ; 

cliques as utterly bad, you seldom hear a i"': 

word against his work even by those who ; 

paint in an entirely different manner, which 
of course means all of them. Mr. Fuller W- 

paints character, not faces, in his portraits, j^i 

though the likeness is there ; and in land- j^ 

scape he 'gives us ideas, poetical ideas, " ' 

combining the simplicity of Longfellow, 
the freedom of Bret Harte, and the sweet- 
ness of William Morris. 

John A. Lowell, who has done so much 
for art in black and white, and whose 
beautiful Christmas cards will soon be en- 
larged upon in scope by his steel engrav- 
ing of William M. Hunt's great picture of 
' * The Bathers, ' ' now makes a display of a 
number of pictures by Marcus Waterman, 
a painter who was several years ago iden- 
tified with the half a doien congenial spirits 
grouped about Mr. Hunt, but still con- 
tinued through it all to preserve his own 
strong individuality. He now inaugurates Mr. Lowell's 
"bijou gallery" with a collection that has some re- 
markable examples of strength 
in it, and some very decided 
color, though occasionally of a 
quality that risks being called 
crude by the more conservative 
in its endeavors to indicate and 
transmit sunlight in wood-interior w. 

effects. His studies in the dense | 

forests of Vermont have been | 

followed with enthusiasm, and 
have resulted in a fair and some- 
times more than fair degree of 
refinement, in addition to great 
power and individuality. Mr. 
Waterman is another man with 
ideas, and with force and de- 
termination enough to make them 
felt. He is one of the rising men 
here in an exactly opposite direc- 
tion of merit from that possessed 
by Mr. Fuller. 

George L. Brown exhibits at 
Noyes & Blakeslee's a view of 
Venice, at the entrance to the 
Grand Canal, with some gay- 
colored boats moored in the im- 
mediate foreground, a view of a 
garden to the right, and a look 
over the water to the distance 
and the Church of Santa Maria 
della Saluta embraced in its com- 
position, which has to me but 
one fault, that of a display of 
crude, raw color on the covering 
of the boats in the foreground. 
This is Mr. Brown's principal, 
and in fact only great- fault. He 
insists on doing it to enhance ' 

the value of his atmosphere and ; 

distance, though it is entirely un- ^ - 

necessary. The foliage in this 
picture, seen in the garden to the 
right, is remarkably free from this fault of crude and 
raw color, the grayish greens being more than usually 



fresh, vigorous, and refined. But the atmosphere and 
poetical distance are Mr. Brown-s ideas, and he bends 
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everything to their emphasizing and expression, neg- 
lecting or falsifying as he may think best. I do not 




his atmosphere and the special merit of its refinement 

and brilliancy. 

Jerome Elwell, who has appeared on 
the walls of Boston galleries on two or 
three occasions, separated by a lapse of a 
year or more, has just had an exhibition 
here, which was a great success in an 
artistic way, though I am not informed as 
to how he succeeded financially. In addi- 
, tion to several ambitious oil paintings, 

some of which were full of vigorous thought 
and poetical feeling, he showed a large 
number of simply framed studies and 
sketches in colored crayons of picturesque 
localities— hardly picturesque either, but 
landscapes full of character, with little 
attempt at elaboration of idea or drawing, 
though exquisite in a simplicity of manner 
and directness of reaching the expression 
aimed at, and full of the real artistic spirit. 

|s^ Mr. Elwell is one of the few painters who 

"" can handle yellow without becoming coarse 

and crude, and he does it charmingly. He 
is also poetical without becoming namby- 
pamby, a merit which was marked in this 
exhibition in several Venetian effects, not- 
ably in two or three where the glimmer 
from the city after dark over the water told 
a charming story and illustrated a beauti- 
ful phase of night. Mr. Elwell has not 
the force of some of the younger painters 
who are crowding to the front, but he 
will reach that front in his leisurely, mod- 
est way possibly as soon as some of those 
whose force and strength now seem to in- 
dicate that they are far in advance. He 
perseveres under great discouragements, 
and is at all times thoroughly imbued with 
the genuine art-idea. Earl Marble. 

P.S. — The Alvin Adams sale is over; the 
1 1 2 paintings and sculptures averaged al- 
most exactly $500 apiece. The Bierstadts 
sold well, "Lake Lucerne" bringing 
'Among the Sierras," $1450. Boldini's 
' Dieffenbach's " Unfortunate Meeting," 
and Meyer von Bremen's "Words 
of Comfort," brought $3000 each. 
E. M. 
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alwaj's agree with him, but I do recognize the great 
merit of his general effects and the beautiful serenity of 



this into blocks- 



The materials required for 
scene painting are whiting, size, 
powder colors, charcoal, and 
canvas or calico. The former is 
much the better and the strong- 
er, but the latter is lighter, and, 
where not exposed to much wear 
and tear, is sufficiently strong. 
It is, however, much more in- 
clined to crease. It must be 
joined horizontally ; four widths 
are high enough for any amateur 
stage — twelve feet. If your stage 
is six yards wide, you would re- 
quire twenty-four yards, and so 
on. You must remember that 
sizing will make the canvas 
shrink a little. Nail the canvas 
on to a wall ; if you have no 
available wall sufficiently high 
you must paint the top half first, 
rolling the lower half to keep it 
from being splashed. Then you 
roll or turn over the top half 
when finished, raising the lower 
part into its place. When you 
have to draw a design piecemeal 
in this way, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to make a sketch of the 
scene to copy from. You can 
always find a suitable scene in 
an art journal or print. Copy it 
roughly on a larger scale on a 
sheet of drawing-paper. Divide 
-the horizontal seams on your canvas 



serve as a guide ; if there are three seams, draw thre^ 
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equidistant lines across your sketch, then rule perpen- 
dicular lines, five if your cloth is six yards across ; rule 
similar lines across the sketch, and draw the contents 
of each block upon the canvas. With very little knowl- 
edge of drawing, and none of perspective, a fairly cor- 
rect drawing can be accomplished. After nailing the 
cloth up, the next step is to size it. Melt four or five 
pounds of size with very little water ; steep about a 
dozen pounds of whiting in a pan of water for an 
hour ; pour off all the water, and pour on the hot 
size ; then cover the whole of the canvas with the 
mixture. This is called " priming." The quickest 
and easiest way of doing it is to use a common 
whitewash brush. Then draw the design in char- 
coal — of course you must wait till the priming is 
dry. The last process is to color the design. Use 
a two-tie or distemper brush, and for details use 
smaller hog-hair brushes — the same that are used, 
for ordinary house-painting. The colors are bought 
in powder ; they are damped with water, and then 
mixed with size and whiting, each color, of course, 
in a separate pipkin ; a palette is made of a piece 
of wood divided into compartments by little wooden 
ledges, and painted with white oil-paint some days 
before you require to use it. If there is no time 
for all this, an old tray will serve for a temporary 
palette very well. The method of putting on the 
colors in distemper differs from oil and water-color 
painting. In the latter, one usually lays in large 
flat washes, gradually working in the darker and 
stronger colors ; in oils, the darker tones make the 
groundwork, and they are brightened u^ by de- 
grees : but in distemper the whole process should 
be as nearly as possible completed in the "first 
intention." Keep the colors of a grayish tone, 
and let them merge into each other ; a few dark 
touches afterward will give sufficient distinctness. 
In an outdoor scene begin with the sky, then the 
distant country, blue and hazy, grays and yellows 
jn the middle distance, getting warm in the fore- 
ground. Thumb in the effects broadly with a large 
brush, but do not fill it very full, or the paint will 
run. Remember that the scene has to be viewed 
by gas or lamplight, so do not be afraid of the 
yellows, but avoid cold greens. A very pretty 
scene is a wood with a path through it, the evening 
light coming in low from the back, and falling 
golden on the grass, red on the stems of the fir- 
trees. As you only see twelve feet or so of the 
trunks of the nearest trees, of course you will not 
draw their top ; but if the ground dips you may 
put in the tops of trees farther off to make a back- 
ground ; under the trees, ferns and brambles. A 
garden is a very usual scene. A terrace may be 
introduced in the foreground, with steps down 
into the garden. This is a good plan if the stage 
is low, as it gives at all events the idea of air. 
Interiors are generally painted in panels in two 
shades, as pink and brown, amber and chocolate, 
two shades of gray, etc* A dado and frieze are 
improvements, and the skirting-board should not 
be left out. Paint the light color first, and stencil the 
dark upon it. For a temporary thing like this tin 
stencil-plates are not needed ; cartridge paper, or 
strong brown paper varnished, answers very well. 
The pattern is drawn on the paper, cut out, and then 
the paper is varnished a day or two before it is used. 
Dip the stencil-brush into the distemper, which must 
hardly be moist : then hold it, not like a paint-brush, 
but a dagger, and dab it on. Satisfactory results can 
be thus produced with the greatest ease and rapidity. 



A knowledge of perspective is very useful in scene- 
painting, but as it cannot be acquired in a moment, 
amateurs must generally get along without it. 

It is sometimes convenient when the same design is 
repeated several times, in decorative interiors, to 
pounce the pattern. Draw half the design on a piece 
of paper a good deal larger than the design; fold it 
and prick the paper. Hold this quite straight against 
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the scene, and dust it over with the pounce-bag (made 
of canvas or a stocking, filled with powder color). A 
distinct trace of the design will be left on the canvas, 
when it can be gone over or filled in with paint as de- 
sired. The sheet of canvas is called a flat. When a 
door is cut in it, or French windows, a backing will be 
required to hide the wall of the room. It is merely a 
piece of canvas a good deal larger than the opening, 
placed in a frame or nailed on to the wall. It gen- 
erally represents a terrace and a garden, or park, 



sometimes a sea view. A strong light should be thrown 
on it, otherwise the flat will shadow it. Borders, or 
flies, are strips of canvas taken across the top of the 
stage. For interiors they are left white, or painted 
pale gray ; for garden scenes, trellis-work with creep- 
ers looks pretty. If trees are painted on the wings, 
some of the branches may be continued on the borders. 
If the scene is a cave, of course the rocks are painted 
up the wings and along the border ; and '* profile" 
is a great addition both for rocks and trees. It 
consists of pieces of pasteboard cut out and nailed 
on to the wooden edge of the wings, painted to 
correspond — as branches of trees, foliage, etc. It 
breaks the hard straight line of the edge of the 
wings — a line never found in nature, and only 
suitable to panels in interiors. If the wings repre- 
sent columns of a portico, or any florid architect- 
ure, "profile" is indispensable to^ represent the 
entablature, acanthus leaves, and other ornaments. 
In rocky scenes two rows of low rocks should 
overlap each other, so as to hide the boards of the 
floor of the stage. They are made of strong paste- 
board fixed into narrow pieces of wood. One long 
piece right across the stage (just in front of the 
foot-lights) will do, but two short pieces look bet- 
ter. Of course they are painted in shades of 
brown and gray, and sea-weed may be added. 
When flower-beds have to be " made out " on the 
stage it is best to have them arranged in low 
wooden trays of the required shapes, painted 
green, so that they can be removed on and off 
bodily. It is. not advisable to have these made-out 
beds unless the stage happens to be a tolerably 
large one; 

These instructions are abridged from an excel- 
lent little volume entitled " What Shall we Act ?" 
by M. E. James, published by George Bell & Sons, 
London, which we heartily commend as invaluable 
to all amateur theatrical parties. The analysis 
is given of a hundred plays from which to make a 
choice. 



Among the treasures of the Roman Catholic 
college at Notre Dame, Ind., there is, according 
to The Notre Dame Scholastic, published there, 
an original painting by Vandyck, of great merit 
and unusual size. Professor Luigi Gregori, an 
artist of Chicago, who was intrusted with its re- 
storation, writes enthusiastically of it, and has no 
doubt of its genuineness. The Scholastic says : 
" It was brought to this country from England 
many years ago, and presented to the Very Rev. 
Father Sorin, first president of the university. Al- 
though it has always been regarded as something 
precious, and supposed to be the work of one of 
the masters, it was not until last year, when it 
was placed in the hands of Professor Gregori for 
restoration, that the authorship was determined. 
. . . The subject is the *' Crucifixion," and the size 
of the canvas is 32 x 48 inches. The painting 
has been elegantly framed, and encased in glass. It 
may now be seen in the Green Room of the college." 



The shadow of a chimney falling upon a snow-clad 
roof in the golden or orange-light of sunset, is in- 
tensely blue ; and green trees will draw out much feel- 
ing of red in their shadows. In pictures these effects 
are not unfrequently exaggerated for the sake of the 
delightful chromatic charm which they always afford. 
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